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So far as literature is a, luxury, and for the cul-
tured, privileged few, its interests are not in Whit-
man; HO far as poetry represents the weakness of
man rat her, than his strength; so far as it expresses a
shrinking from reality and a, refuge in sentimental-
ism; so far as it is aristocratic as in Tennyson, or
mocking and rebellions as in Byron, or erotic and
mephitie as in Swinburne, or regretful and remini-
scent as in Arnold, or a, melodious haying of the
moon as in Shelley, or the outcome of mere scholarly
nnd technical acquirements as in so many of our
younger poets, so far as literature or poetry, I
say, stand for these things, there is little of either
in Whitman, Whitman stands for the primary and
essential; he stands for that which makes the body
us well as the mind, which makes life sane and joy-
ous and masterful. Everything that tends to deple-
tion, satiety, the abnormal, the erotic and exotic,
that induces the stress and fever of life, is foreign to
his spirit. He is less beautiful than the popular
poets, yet more beautiful. He will have to do only
with the inevitable beauty, the beauty that comes
unsought, that resides in the interior meanings and
nililiaiiniw, the beauty that dare turn its back
upon the beautiful.

Whitman 1ms escaped entirely the literary dis-
ease, the charaderistic Mymptom. of which, accord-
24Httle. This gives the weight,
